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Significant Sentiments 


RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
IN A PERPLEXING PERIOD 


William T. Ellis 


Many men have lain awake at night, 
pondering the problem of religious lead- 
ership in this perplexing period. Not a 
few are praying fervently for the appear- 
ance of a new Luther, a Wesley, a Knox, a 
Whitefield, a Finney or a Moody. His 
advent, they believe, will bring in the great 
awakening which should follow the pres- 
ent crisis, as it has followed other crises in 
the past. 

Into my own mind the past year’s quiet 
thinking has put a large doubt as to the 
correctness of this theory. I have ceased 
to look for the coming of some super- 
evangelist. 

Instead, the conviction has clarified that 
the Divinely-appointed leaders whom the 
Church needs are already with us—the 
pastors of individual flocks. 

All that the times require, religiously, 
can be accomplished by the ministers now 
in service, if they can but get a fresh con- 
ception of their mission, and rid them- 
selves of the prevalent idea of dependence 
upon somebody else—some great evan- 
gelist or reformer, some denominat onal or 
interchurch leader, some popular figure who 
will take the world by storm. 

The world is not going to be stormed 
into religiousness; but it may beshepherded 
there. 

It may sound drastic, and it certainly 
is not meant unkindly; but one definite 
remedy for the present inertia in Christian 
activity would be to declare a moratorium 
for a few years upon professional ‘‘leader- 
ship.” 

Suppose every church and clergyman 
should decide to ignore the very existence 
of all the super-salaried secretaries and 
causes and organizations and “‘movements”’ 
—outside of the normal on-going of de- 
nominational life—and devote themselves 
wholly to aggressive activity in their own 
fields. 

Would not the result be a new sense of 
dignity and responsibility and power for 


every pastor? 
* * 


THE CONFLUENCE OF THE WATERS 
William C. Crawford 
in a recent address 

After our forefathers had won political 
freedom, some thinking men began their 
search for religious freedom on a higher 
plane of thought than had been previously 
attained. 

These leaders naturally differed some in 
their expressions of faith, but each gath- 
ered about him a goodly number of fol- 
lowers, and thus enlisted detachments of 
what may become a great army of the Free 
Church. 

I picture these beginnings in free re- 


ligion as so many little streams starting in 
the up-hills of clearer vision and working 


‘along in very parallel lines to the broader, 


deeper river. Some moved faster than 
others; some worked their way though 
dark forests of doubt only to emerge into 
the sun-lit openings of clearer thought; 
others gained in dynamic strength as they 
dropped their waters over falls of trans- 
mitting power; while still others may have 
been absorbed into mother earth or pos- 
sibly are now in subterranean channels to 
reappear in their good time purified and 
clear. 

But all—all were flowing in the same 
general direction to form the great river 
of free religious thought; and if I read the 
signs aright this is the time for their 
juncture. 

This year may see the confluence of the 
waters; each stream, no longer alone or 
obstructing the flow of the others, but all 
uniting into a mighty river, broad, deep, 
clear, and majestically flowing, 
clarifying itself in the sunlight and inviting 
all who thirst to drink of its waters of 
truth—the truth that makes men free. 

Nor is this the end; for this river will 
broaden and deepen until it reaches the 
sea of endless, fathomless thought, chal- 
lenging man’s eternal research. 

Who would retard this confluence be- 
cause of some slight difference in the color 
or taste or rate of flow of these streams? 

Let our emersions drown our differ- 


ences, 
- kd 


LOOKING FORWARD TO 
EVENTUAL UNITY 
Frederick A. Wilmot 
in The Providence Journal 


Unitarians made the reaffirmation of 
their historic position a condition of their 
joining the Free Church of America, at the 
recent convention of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Boston, Mass. . 

Universalists will undoubtedly follow 
suit at the General Convention in Worces- 
ter, Mass., next October, by making the 
new Universalist statement of faith a con- 
dition of their entrance into the Free 
Church. 
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All this is as it should be! But let us 
consider the matter a little further. 

Christian liberals have two things they 
must do. They must keep in the van- 
guard of progressive religious thought and , 
action, but they must keep in contact with 
the main army of Christ as well. 

Every Christian, be he liberal, Evan- 
gelical, Anglican, Orthodox or Roman 
Catholic, must look forward with hope to 
the reunion of Christendom. It is true 
that for the time being the bases of union 
set up by the various groups do not seem to 
hold any immediate promise of reunion. 
We will not endeavor to evaluate at this 
time these various claims. 

This much can be said: that every 
group, without sacrificing cherished con- 
victions, must do its full part to fulfill 
Christ’s prayer—‘That they all may be 
one.” 

No group can afford wilfully to put it- 
self beyond the pale of reunion with the 
rest of Christendom. 

* * 


HUMANITY’S COMING OF AGE 
George R. Dodson 
in a recent address 


We read in the Gospel story that Jesus 
severely criticised his contemporaries for 
their inability to understand the signs of 
the times. Until! recently the failure has 
been general. For the most part, we live 
forward and understand backward. As 
Hegel said, ‘‘the Ow] of Athene, the Goddess 
of Wisdom, takes its flight only in the 
evening when the day is done, and wis- 
dom is no longer needed.”’ But an event 
of the first importance has recently taken 
place—namely, humanity’s coming of age 
and an ever clearer realization of man’s 
place in the universe and of the creative 
function of intelligence. 

Within two generations men have learned 
to think in terms of growth. We now 
realize that we do not live in a static world, 
but that creation, instead of being finished 
in a week, is still going on and will go on for 
ages to come. At first a mistake was 
made. It was assumed that there was a 
law of universal benevolent change in 
virtue of which the world progresses 
toward Utopia. Thinking in this way, 
it seemed wrong to interfere with nature. 
Herbert Spencer and others taught the 
gospel of laissez-faire, that is, sit back and 
let evolution produce the desired results. 
This was but the formal and explicit state- 
ment of the English way of muddling 
through. 

It has long been known that all life is 
plastic. Flowers, fruits, and domestic 
animals are being made over, reshaped, 
recreated, through applied biology. But 
all human institutions are also in process 
of change. They are being altered so as 
better to serve our needs. This means, 
in short, that man is becoming a partner — 
in creation, a co-creator with God. The y 
world itself is in the making and we know 
what o’clock it is in humanity’s great day. 
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Religion a Hundred Years Ago and Now 


Frank Durward Adams 


In a notable address delivered at the centennial of 
several churches in the Middle West during the past 
year, Dr. Adams, for six years president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, considered three ques- 
tions: “‘What sort of world was that of a hundred years 
ago? What type of religion prevailed in that day, and 
how did it function in the lives of men? In what man- 
ner has religion changed during the century and how 
can it be most effectively brought to bear upon the 


life of today?” 
We give a summary of his answers to questions one 
and two and his answer in full to question three. 


>| MEMBER the background. A rural nation, 

“| with thirteen out of every fourteen of its 

lc people living on farms. Many of them were 
EL in lonely, isolated communities, far removed 
frond the centers of population. These people were 
usually keen, alert and intelligent, but they were not 
educated people. Thousands of them were illiterate, 
wholly unable to write or even read their own names. 
They depended upon the spoken word for such scraps 
of learning as they could gather. They were a people 
sharply inclined to superstition, as illiterate persons 
always are. And they lived in a primitive fashion, 
rugged and austere in body and mind. We need to 
get this picture quite clearly before us if we are to 
understand the nature of their religion. 

Their religion had two distinctive character- 
istics. It was first of all a supernatural religion. It 
was something of another world entirely, far removed 
from the things of earth. No attempt was made to ra- 
tionalize it. To do that was to destroy it. It could 
not be a religion unless it was supernatural and mys- 
terious, a force emanating from a realm in which the 
ordinary laws of life were superseded. 

Hence the devotees of that time had a profound 
distrust of education. Why? Because higher learn- 
ing threatened to disprove or challenge the super- 
natural elements of their faith. They were sus- 
picious of an educated ministry. And in saying this 
I am not forgetting the early New England tradition 
of a highly trained and educated clergy. The very 
foundation of that training and education was the 
blind acceptance of the supernatural character of the 
faith they preached.’ That was all taken for granted 
before hand. No one dared doubt it, even if he were 
soinclined. If any candidate for the pulpit questioned 
the literal truth of any of the miracle stories, he au- 
‘tomatically eliminated himself as a ministerial possi- 
bility. 

But there was a large element of the population 
who regarded even that kind of heresy-proof educa- 
tion as a dangerous thing. And they were entirely 
consistent in this. Religion, they believed, was a su- 
pernatural force; so those who were really called to 
preach it were supernaturally endowed with the neces- 
sary knowledge and power. The true doctrine was 
made known’to them by direct revelation. They 

ed none of the devices of the schools. They 

ed but to open their mouths and the Lord wouid 
them. It was sufficient that a man could read 


his Bible—and not too much insistence was put upon 
that. An exhorter who could not read was even a 
greater marvel. 

Mention of the Bible suggests the most concrete 
illustration of the supernatural character of the re- 
ligion of a century ago. The Bible was accepted as 
wholly and inerrantly inspired. It was divinely 
authoritative from cover to cover, and every part of it 
was of equal value. Any differences of interpretation 
were due to a lack of understanding of its true mean- 
ing. The true interpretation was always made known 
to the elect. There could not be any real discrepancies 
or actual contradictions. In the face of what seemed 
to be discrepancies and contradictions, the devotee 
became mute and humble, acknowledging his in- 
ability to comprehend the hidden mysteries of God. 
To doubt or question any word of this Book was to 
imperil one’s immortal soul. With naive simplicity 
and terrible earnestness they accepted the concluding 
words of the Book of Revelation: ‘If any man shall 
add unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book. -And if any 


-man shall take away from the words of the book of 


this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of 
the book of life and out of the holy city.” 


This religion, I have said, had two distinctive 
characteristics. One we have considered. It was 
supernatural. The other was that it was strictly in- 
dividualistic in its application. I mean that its aim 
was the salvation of the individual as an individual. 


' He was a brand plucked from the burning. The world 


and the human society from which the soul was mi- 
raculously rescued were hopelessly lost and depraved. 
There was no conception of a saved society in this 
present world. Such an idea was fantastic, irreverent 
and blasphemous. Such a thing as a social gospel, as 
we understand that term today, was unheard of. 
Men and women could be saved only as individuals. 
They were lifted by the supernatural and vicarious 
power of the gospel up out of their innate depravity 
and sin, up out of a world doomed to imminent and 
utter destruction. They were “washed in the blood,” 
and, if they proved faithful thereafter, assured of 
complete salvation in the world to come. Super- 
natural, individualistic and post mortem—these three 
words accurately describe the popular, prevailing re- 
ligion of a hundred years ago. 


Now we come to our third question, and it is the 
most important of all. So far we have been dealing 
with history—interesting and significant no doubt, but 
still history. From this point on we are to consider 
our present situation. And that is always a difficult 
task. Weare too close to the things of the present to 
see them clearly. We cannot see the forest for the 
trees. Our own prejudices and emotions are likely to 
be involved; and whenever that is the case it is hard 
to maintain a judicial attitude of mind. We can talk 
about the religion of our fathers quite calmly and 
without too much heat. But when it comes to a 
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discussion of the religion of our next-door neighbor, 
especially if it differs sharply from our own, there is 
apt to be a quickening of the pulse and maybe a slight 
clouding of one’s own judgment. Nevertheless we 
must undertake it. In what manner has religion 
changed during the last century, and how can it be 
most effectively brought to bear upon the life of to- 
day? 

F Note first of all that there has been a complete 
change of social background. In the world at large 
vast and sweeping changes have taken place. A 
hundred years ago monarchy was the prevailing form 
of government. In 1832 it was not at all certain that 
our own political fabric would endure. The world 
was divided into innumerable petty kingdoms of one 
sort or another, and these were isolated political units. 
At best, the nations tried to be independent of one 
another; at worst, they were avowedly hostile and 
predatory. Communication was slow and infrequent 
and there was little attempt to establish friendly re- 
lations between peoples. Indeed, it was not believed 
that such a thing was possible. Enmity and rivalry 
were the accepted natural state of things between 
peoples of different race, language, color, interest or 
tradition. 

Enmity and rivalry between nations still exist, 
it is true, and in virulent form in spots. But the old- 
time isolation which rendered that spirit more or less 
innocuous has been swept away. The old barriers are 
gone, or going. Chinese walls of all kinds are ob- 
solete. New and rapid means of communication and 
transportation have leveled them. Isolation—na- 
tional, racial or political—can never be maintained in 
a world of radio, airplanes and television. 

So today, as a general background, we have a 
world physically unified, with all natural and nearly 
all artificial barriers surmounted. 

And what of America specifically? An urban 
civilization has taken the place of the rural order of a 
hundred years ago. We are no longer an agricultural 
nation, with thirteen out of every fourteen of our 
people living in the country and tilling the soil. To- 
day six out of every ten are living in cities of ten 
thousand inhabitants or more. Our society has been 
revolutionized by the machine. The growth of in- 
dustry and the concentration of huge factories within 
small areas have drawn people into the cities. Social 
problems always follow congestion of population, and 
such problems have multiplied enormously in our 
modern cities. In the old rural order a man was 
attached to the soil and in immediate control of the 
chief sources of food supply. Today that man’s 
grandchildren of the third and fourth generations are 
mostly wage-workers in the city and dependent upon 
their jobs for their daily bread. 

In a word, the rural civilization of a century ago 
has become an urban civilization. The city has dis- 
placed the country. The simple and homogeneous 
life of three generations ago has been displaced by a 
bewildering and fast increasing complexity. Men 
today are being thought of in the mass rather than as 
individuals. To a great extent they must be dealt 
with in the mass. Meanwhile the general level of 
education—I will not say intelligence—has risen great- 
ly. This city population of ours is not illiterate. It 


can read—though what it reads is a question one might 
like to discuss. People today are more sophisticated 
and cynical. They are less adventurous than their 
fathers and less independent of spirit; yet I think it 
is true that the adventurousness of the few real leaders 
of today fully matches that of a hundred years ago. 
They may not be subduing the wilderness, but they 
are coming to grips with problems far more stupend- 
ous than wild beasts and red men. 

And what sort of religion do we see looming 
against this new background? How does it differ 
from that which prevailed when all these beginnings 
were being made? What changes have taken place? 
And I speak now, as I did before, of the prevailing 
type of religion, the religion cherished by the men and 
women who are most profoundly influencing the 
thought of our times. In the back-washes of our 
intellectual life, even upon the Main Streets of our 
present-day civilization, will be found multitudes who 
still hold to the orthodoxy of a century ago. But 
such influence as they have is negative rather than 
positive. It is the influence of inertia. The tenets 
they hold are mere curios to the spiritual leaders of 
our day. What of the positive faith of these spiritual 
leaders? 

It has very largely lost its supernatural charac- 
ter. The old formulas still exist, but they have been 
emptied of their original meaning. The old doctrines 
still stand on the books of what we call liberal or- 
thodoxy, but they are for the most part entirely ig- 
nored. If they are taken up at all, they are inter- 
preted with a latitude which would have horrified the 
men who formulated them. No one accepts the 
dogma of Bible infallibility. Inspiration?—yes. The 
doctrine of inspiration is not denied; but that word 
has a far different connotation from what it once had, 
larger and more inclusive. 

It is too much to say that religion has become 
scientific; but it is rapidly approaching the scientific 
method. It rests no longer upon miracle but upon 
law, law which is today interpreted as the will of God 
in a sense far more satisfying than any idea of the 
Divine Will resting upon instability, caprice or whim. 
For that is what a miracle was really supposed to be— 
a whim of the Almighty. And with the passing of the 
dogma of Bible infallibility has gone that whole body 
of close-knit but fantastic theology which depended 
upon it for its verification. 

The dynamic religion of today is social rather 
than individualistic. This is partly due to the break- 
ing down of the old dogmas, which were essentially 
individualistic in their nature and technique. But 
it is more due to the radical changes which have taken 
place within society itself. Indeed, these two in- 
fluences have continually reacted upon each other. 
Our conception of the world has fundamentally 
changed. Weno longer think of it as a hopelessly de- 
praved and God-accurst place from which only a few 
elect can be snatched and transported to a post mor- 
tem heaven. The earth is the abode of the human} 
race. How permanent it may be, no one pretends to 
know; but only fanatics anticipate its immediate de- 
struction. And upon the earth must be sought and 
found the means of a social salvation. f 

More and more, therefore, salvation is being 
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conceived as a social process. Its purpose is not 
merely the rescue of an individual here and there by 
lifting him out of a society which is incapable in itself 
of being saved, and setting him down in a paradise 
forever insulated against sin and pain. Its purpose 
now is the saving of human society itself—world so- 
ciety—and not merely a chosen nation here and there. 
That purpose is the mainspring of present-day re- 
ligion. The world has become physically unified. 
In such a world some sort of spiritual unity must be 
achieved or it will eventually destroy itself. 

Prophets and leaders of the new order under- 
stand this. It is stirring as a kind of subconscious 

- ferment in the minds of the multitudes, though it finds 
expression only as a kind of yearning in the hearts of 
those who are tormented by it. Why is the Lord’s 
arm shortened that he cannot save, is their mute cry. 
And when some prophet, or some school of the proph- 
ets, shall arise to incarnate this yearning, answer this 
ery and bring the answer to birth in a comprehensive 
and comprehensible program, the multitudes will 
listen gladly. 

But let no one suppose that this is basically a 
new religion. Itis not. It has a new point of appli- 
cation and it has taken a new direction. But its source 
and its driving power are essentially the same. As it 


upon the individual soul, firing and inspiring it with a 
passion for what men have always, though in differing 
phrase, called salvation. But it is different in two 
respects. 
The technique is different. The old-time revival- 
meeting, with its incredible extravagances, is forever 
outmoded. “Billy” Sunday marked the final dis- 
appearance of that caricature from the picture. The 
curtain has gone down on the vulgar yet pathetic 
attempt of Aimee Semple McPherson to capitalize 
tke spiritual yearnings and superstitions of men. 
- Henceforth the spiritual approach to men’s hearts 
' must be through highways and byways more worthy 
of their intelligence. But in some fashion or other 

_ the essential thing is being done and will continue to 
be. The human soul must somehow feel the impact 
of the Over-Soul upon it. Men must somehow be 
made to feel that there is intelligence, meaning and 
purpose in the universe of which they are a part, and 
that man finds power and joy only as he relates himself 
harmoniously with it. 


has been forever, a spiritual power must impinge © 


And the objective is different. The direction of 
the force thus brought to bear is radically changed. It 
used to be that the individual became obsessed with 
his own personal salvation, or safety, in a post mortem 
heaven where imperfection, sin and wrong were shut 
out forever by almighty fiat. These evil forces could 
not be conquered, but they could be excluded from 
paradise. But now the individual so touched by the 
Spirit is seeking means of saving the society of which 
heis a part. 

No doubt the picture of the old camp-meeting 
heaven has grown dim—as has also the conception of 
the anthropomorphic God who was its presiding genius. 
But I do not believe that men have lost their essential 
faith in immortality. They have grown to feel, and 
rightly, that an immortality based in a selfish, unsocial 
scramble to save one’s own soul, no matter what hap- 
pens to all the rest, is an immortality which no high- 
minded person could accept or desire. Precisely, to 
give it another application, as no statesman and legis- 
lator in these days can listen to a program broadcast 
from Japan or Geneva and vote the next day to build 
up armies, navies or high tariff walls to save or enrich 
one nation at the expense of all the rest. 

Such a religion as this, because it is universal, 
touches affirmatively the noblest phases of every faith 
known to man. But it is comforting and inspiring to 
those who have been nurtured in the Christian tradi- 
tion to discover that it is the very heart of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. I do not find that he was troubled 
about a world to come. He seemed to feel that any 
tolerable world to come must grow out of, must be 
the natural fruitage of, a decent present world. His 
God, his theology and his social program were all cast 
in the present tense. Sin was that which injured 
one’s fellow-man or in any way thwarted human well- 
being; and men found forgiveness of sin only as they 
forgave one another their trespasses. The realm of 
God, the kingdom of heaven, so often and lovingly 
upon his lips, was an order established among men 
here and now, growing in power and unfolding in 
beauty as men learn the secret of living together in 
mutual understanding, forbearance, sympathy and 
good will. 

In the Sermon on the Mount I find nothing else 
than this; and it is all summed up in the Golden Rule, 
which men have agreed to accept as the text of that 
deathless discourse. 


New Ways of Paying the Costs of Medical Care 


Michael M. Davis 


S\|HE ethical code of the American Medical As- 
sociation opens with the statement: ‘“‘A pro- 
fession has for its prime object the service it 
Zee} can render to humanity,” and such happily 
is the ideal of its members. Happily also the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care, while its forty- 

_ eight members rendered a majority and several mi- 
- nority reports, were united in the principle that medi- 
cine is a public and personal service, agreed upon the 
main facts of the present situation and upon several 

3 - fundamental principles which should be followed in 
Border to render medical care better and more widely 


available. The differences within this group of 
people were not cleavages between its physicians and 
its lay members, and were upon methods rather than 
principles of action. The majority group of the 
committee, including seventeen physicians and eight- 
een laymen out of its total membership of forty-eight, 
recommended that the costs of medical care be dis- 
tributed by an extension of methods of group payment 
—the insurance principle—under non-commercial and 
non-profit-making auspices, supplemented as at pres- 
ent by tax funds to meet the costs of certain forms of 
illness and the care of the very poor, and not preclud- 
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ing the use of the present fee-for-service method of 
payment for those who prefer it. 

The chief minority group, whose recommenda- 
tions have been approved by the board of trustees of 
the American Medical Association, expressed the be- 
lief that the fee-for-service system could be preserved, 
supplemented by the group-payment plans under 
medical direction; they urged that such plans be 
initiated by county medical societies, as is actually be- 
ing attempted in several parts of the country. All 
agreed that the personal relation between doctor and 
patient must be maintained; that doctors, nurses, and 
hospitals should have more certain and adequate in- 
comes; and that the community, and not the private 
gift of service by physicians, should bear the cost of 
caring for the indigent. Unfortunately, the vigor 
and acerbity with which physicians and laymen have 
been discussing methods of procedure and organiza- 
tion have sometimes obscured the principles and goals 
in view, and have infiltrated newspaper reports with 
the erroneous impression that medical service in the 
United States stood at a crossroads, with one way 
leading ahead along the familiar road worn by the 
buggies and automobiles of generations of family 
physicians, the other turning sharply to the left into 
some rocky and dangerous territory over which parti- 
sans of “‘state medicine” are waving red flags. 

It is well to look at facts rather than bogies and 
at our extending habits of group payment of medical 
costs. Nine-tenths of the three and one-half billion 
dollars that have gone to build, equip, and endow our 
hospitals have been provided by taxation or philan- 
thropy, with no thought of financial return. Govern- 
ment pays nearly half the annual costs of maintaining 
all American hospitals. Three-quarters of all the 
days of hospital care provided in a year are given by 
hospitals under government control. We carry col- 
lectively almost all the costs of caring for mental 
disease, a responsibility obviously too great to be borne 
by individual families, most of the costs of care of tu- 
berculosis and of those for the prevention of disease. 

By payments through government, industry, and 
philanthropy we meet a little more than one-fifth of 
the nation’s annual medical bill. The remainder, the 
seventy-nine per cent met by direct payments from 
patients, is not too big in the aggregate. It amounted 
in 1929 to an average of $23 or $24 for each of us, an 
amount well within our average means. Average in- 
come, however, is a fallacious base for computation in 
a people in which even in prosperity three-quarters of 
the families had less than the average, and two or three 
per cent several or many times that amount. And 
for medical costs, the average is a figure wholly with- 
out meaning under our present fee-for-service system, 
which lays most of the costs in any one year on a few 
who are sick. While some pay nothing and others 
only a small or a moderate amount during a year, 
there are a few—wholly powerless to foresee or avert 
the catastrophe—whose sickness bills will come to a 
quarter, a half, or even more of their annual income. 
Even among the well-to-do, family budgeting is a 
method powerless to meet costs which may vary from 
nothing to hundreds or thousands of dollars a year. 
The committee came to the conclusion that on the fee- 
for-service system “‘it is impossible for ninety-nine per 


cent of the families to set aside any reasonable sum 
of money with positive assurance that that sum will 
purchase all needed medical care.’ 

What we have been paying in the aggregate for 
medical care is substantially enough to provide good 
care for all who need it with adequate recompense to 
those who give it. But because the biggest part of 
the burden rests at any one time on the few who suffer 
serious, prolonged, or frequent illness and imposes on 
them greater costs than they can bear individually, 
no group of our people—not even the well-to-do— 
have been getting the care they need. Except in 
some rural areas, we have doctors, nurses, and hos- 
pitals sufficient, equipped, and ready; but a method of 
payment stands between the sick and those who serve 
them, and works hardship on those on both sides of 
the barrier. In our richest years a third of the hos- 
pital beds stood empty most of the year and doctors 
and nurses, through no wish of their own, were un- 
occupied for a third or more of their working time. 
Even in those prosperous days, forty per cent of our 
people received no medical, dental, or eye care what- 
soever during a year. Both medical care and the in- 
comes of the medical and allied professions were un- 
certain and typically insufficient. In 1929 nearly a 
fifth of all the doctors in the United States netted less 
than $1,500 after paying the overhead costs of their 
practise; at least four per cent failed to meet even 
their overhead costs. 

The studies of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care show literally dozens of different ways 
in which the economic barrier between doctors and 
patients has been broken down by common action 
dealing with a method of payment.* Some of these 
plans provide complete medical and hospital service 
for a community, others for certain groups, and still 
others deal with certain kinds of illness, especially the 
most costly, hospitalized illness. In some instances 
taxes pay the bill; in others small regular payments by 
a group of people, sick and well, support service always 
open to those who need it. What these methods have 
in common is the distribution of medical costs over a 
group of people and over a period of time. 

The common goal of the lay public and the medi- 
cal profession is to bring medical care within reach of 
all who need it at a cost accessible to their respective 
means. A growing body of practical experience is 
showing the road ahead, and we have already the 
parts we need to build vehicles to travel on it: the skill 
and devotion of doctors, dentists, nurses, technicians, 
and other personnel; hospitals, clinics, and laboratories; 
the public interest and good will through which hos- 
pitals and medical schools are built and maintained. 
The nature of the vehicle will vary from community 
to community, according to varying needs, desires, 
and resources. We have for models, plans that have 
been moving steadily ahead for years, some of them 
now accelerated by the pressure of hard times, such as 
the present widespread growth of plans for group pay- 
ment of the costs of hospital care at rates of $6 to $12 


*Pamphlets, reading lists and references, and other ma- — 


terial dealing with the subject of medical costs will be furnished 
without charge by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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a year. Collective payment now protects all of us 
from a part of the risks of undue medical costs; for 
some 2,000,000 of us it already provides complete or 
nearly complete protection through voluntary sick- 
ness insurance. The very speed of medical advance in 
the past half century is part of the dilemma; to quote 
the foreword to the committee’s summary volume, * 


*The Costs of Medical Care, by I. S. Falk, C. Rufus Rorem, 
and Martha D. Ring. University of Chicago Press, 1933. $4.00. 


“Medical care of a kind and amount which knowledge 
of the times dictates has been carried further and fur- 
ther out of the reach of millions of families.”” The 
facts gathered by the committee, however, show equal- 
ly clearly that we have power to catch up with it by 
acting together to cope with the essential nature of 
sickness—its unequal and unpredictable distribution. 
Providing medical service is the business of the medi- 
cal profession; paying for it is the business of the 
public. 


Some Contemporary Paradoxes 
W. L. McKinstry 


| HERE may be no paradoxes in nature. Never- 
»}| theless, there are a number of things that 
look enough like paradoxes so that they might 

aA! well pass as such. Among them is the 
curious fact that in these days when there is so much 
leisure, of a kind, nobody is able to lead the good life— 
although everyone has always supposed that leisure 


_ was a prime requisite for that state of blessedness. 


Those who have jobs find themselves struggling like 
madmen to keep what they have. With cruelly long 
hours, business worries, sheer exhaustion, and chronic 
fear, they have neither time, energy, nor serenity of 
mind to lead the good life. They simply cannot 
afford to; it would be the most frivolous luxury. They 
have to accept whatever life they can, and make the 


_ best of it. As for the rest of the people, the constant 
_ weight of dread, shame, and hopelessness has long since 


& 


taken the elasticity out of their hearts and minds. 
They have leisure enough, heaven knows, but little 
good it does them. Perhaps this is not a paradox 
after all. It merely looks like one. 

Another apparent paradox is closely connected 
with this. It is an odd thing that the more people 
there are available for work, the harder a few of them 
have to drive themselves. This, in itself, is a most 
astonishing state of affairs. “Many hands make light 
work,” says the old saw. There are plenty of hands; 
but somehow the work is harder than ever. We 
wouldn’t have believed it if we hadn’t seen it with our 
own eyes. He 

Still another paradox. The good life has become 
a positive menace. Now, if the good life is genuinely 
good, one wonders how it can be a menace. But a 
business man cannot permit himself to lead the good 
life, since this involves a taste for literature and philo- 
sophical reflection, not to mention such utter absurdi- 
ties as gentleness, reverence, forbearance, the golden 
rule. In these times, and in a world where no single 
thing exists except at the expense—and even at the 
life—of something else, and where every man’s hand 
is against every other man, it is obvious that a business 
man ought not to have any place in his establish- 
ment for such thin-spun affairs as the golden rule, not 
if he means to survive. A salesman, in particular, 


must eschew the good life with religious fervor, as 


though it were a temptation. from the evil one. It 
would make him soft when he ought to be hard as a 
hunting wolf. Imagine a salesman indulging in poetic 
revery on the beauty of nature as he pushes his cart 


vi from one call to the next, or his feet from one door- 


4 


step to another. But the picture is too painful. At 
any rate, the good life is not for salesmen, and every- 
body is a salesman nowadays. 

Among the more exotic paradoxes is the peculiar 
fact that, in spite of all these considerations, one finds 
a surprisingly large number of business people who do 
lead the good life as much as they can. Even when 
they are quite unable to read or meditate or enjoy, 
they still maintain a gentleness and forbearance. In 
small matters if not in great, they practise the golden 
rule. It is a never-ending source of delighted as- 
tonishment to find this so. And it is not merely a 
trick or a pose to gain pecuniary reward. The eco- 
nomic motive seems to have very little to do with it. 
These people are just naturally fine, spontaneously 
noble in an unobtrusive way. Ihave seen a gathering 
of business men where there were present proprietors 
of rival stores. In business they must have been 
deadly enemies, each fighting tooth and claw to drive 
the other out. Yet they appeared to be on the best 
of terms. Was it a diplomatic strategem, or an exhi- 
bition of the most incredible stupidity, or a magnificent 
case of high sportsmanship? I have never made up 
my mind. One begins to suspect that the economic 
motive is not so important as has been claimed. If 
that is true, it constitutes a paradox of the first order, 
because any right-thinking person can demonstrate to 
you by incontrovertible arguments that there is not 
the slightest reason in the world why anyone should 
do anything unless it promises to increase his pay 
check. 

But there is no end of paradoxes when one gets 
started. Doubtless this ought to prove something or 
other—quite a number of things, perhaps. Endless 
sermons could be hung on it: As, for instance, that the 
bad penny runs out the good, and it is a cause for 
alarm that the good may get so far behind that it can 
never catch up. Or, that reason has failed. Or, that 
what we need today is more and better reason. Or, 
that in the end good will triumph over evil, or vice 
versa. Or, that capitalism is doomed. Or, that we 
ought to have a dictator, to return to the religion of 
the fathers, would be better off if we were poorer, and 
so on. 

It may be that what we really need is more reason 
and more good life; and that, as a first step, capitalism 
must be at least modified. At all events, the vote 
would be unanimous that we do need something. A 
great future awaits the man who can invent or dis- 
cover it—and then do it. 
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A NEW FEATURE 


ITH the publication of this issue of The Christian 
Register there is a new feature to which the 
attention of the readers and contributors 

should be directed. 

For some time there has been a wholesome in- 
clination for the two denominations—the Universalist 
and the Unitarian—to work more and more closely 
together. With so many interests in common the 
friends of both churches have recognized the foolish- 
ness of useless competition and overlapping in several 
branches of work. 

By mutual wish the boards of the two publica- 
tions met to consider the feasibility of uniting some 
features which both papers had in common. Many 
Unitarians are contributors to The Christian Leader, 
and many Universalists have provided welcome ar- 
ticles to the columns of The Register, and the question 
naturally arose why these contributed articles should 
not appear in both papers. 

After cordial conferences it was decided that a 
trial be made of having several pages in common, and 
in this issue there appear several pages carrying the 
same matter in both papers (perhaps it will be in- 
teresting not to name specifically the common pages, 
and see if readers can detect them). 

This result of united effort makes necessary some 
changes, especially in The Register. The Publishing 
Department of the Universalists could easily print the 
whole of The Register, and its willingness so to do meant 


a very material saving of expense. For many years 
the George H. Ellis Company has printed The Register, 
and the business relations with this company have 
been most cordial, and are so still during the changes 
which are being tried. 


The staffs, and other departments of the offices, 


are cooperating with great good will. 

The Board cordially commends this cooperation 
to the readers and friends of The Register, and has 
every confidence that both publications will profit 
by this pooling of work and interests, and also re- 
joices in thus providing an instance where two churches 
of noteworthy past, great service and future greater 
service, can jointly labor for the common good. The 
experiment is significant, and its results in the future 
are awaited with confidence. 

In these days of stress all religious journals are 
passing through troublous times, and perhaps here 
is a valuable and exemplary effort to meet needs wise- 
ly and, we hope, successfully. 

Miles Hanson. 
* * 


THE RHODES SCHOLARS 


HE reunion of American and Canadian Rhodes 
Scholars at Swarthmore College at the begin- 
ning of this month brought to the attention of a 
good many people one of the most constructive con- 
tributions to the cause of peace that is being made in 
our time. Every year a company of carefully selected 
young men, as nearly as possible representative, in 
mind and body, of the finest manhood of our country, 
goes to Oxford to enjoy for three years an intimate 
relationship to a great seat of learning whose teachers 
and students are themselves representative of the 
varied aspects of British life. There they meet 
scholars, similarly selected, from all the British 
dominions and from Germany. Their stipends enable 
them to participate in the usual activities of under- 
graduates at Oxford and to travel in the vacations. 

Cecil Rhodes was, of course, an imperialist; his 
policies contributed (to speak mildly) to the Boer War, 
one of Britain’s greatest blunders; his vision, like that 
of any imperialist, had definite, even if romantically 
remote, horizons, and it was to spread Anglo-Saxon 
culture that he conceived the idea of bringing selected 
young men to Oxford. But he was building greater 
than he knew when he left his fortune to be so wisely 
used, and it has been no narrow purpose which 
has determined the administration of the Rhodes 
Trust. 

In this country and Canada are over a thousand 
men of from twenty-five to fifty-five years of age who, 
either recently or not very long ago, reached an under- 
standing of the life, public and domestic, of British 
people. They can be relied upon to rise above 
prejudice and toresist propaganda. Supposing that we 
were every year sending a few hundred young men 
and women to France, Germany, Italy, Russia, China 
and Japan, not to mention South and Central Ameri- 
can countries, to spend long enough abroad to ac- 


} 


quire clear understanding and to present in their own ~ 


persons a fair indication of the best thought and feel- 
ing of the United States! The cost? It would be 


? 


great, of course, but at present we are still spending, § 
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as we have'done for years, millions of dollars in drill- 
ing our young men in schools and colleges, impressing 
upon them that our trustis still in bayonets and bombs. 
Must we wait for some great frontier fortune to be 
applied to such a far-reaching purpose? If we had a 
| Department of Peace as well as a War Department 
| (or instead of it, since we have renounced war), we 
might hope for a great venture in the name of our 
people. 

tan Harold E. B. &peight. 


* * 


MOODY TO McDOWELL 
HEN Dwight L. Moody, in the rush of his 
evangelistic career, tarried long enough to 
establish two schools near his birthplace, he 
built the monument which remains to memorialize 
both the man and his greatest trait, a vigorous, prac- 
tical interest in his fellow-man. The first of these, 
dating from 1879, was for girls, the second, founded in 
1881, for boys; and he let the unbridged Connecticut 
. flow between them. 
Any memory of the boys at Mount Hermon in 
its first decade would be bound to include, indeed to 
signalize, a lad by the name of John McDowell. 
Perhaps his having but one arm helped to mark him 
for recollection, made the more certain if it was known 
that the other had been lost in a mining accident. 
An infant immigrant from Scotland, he had been a 
| slate-picker in the dust of Pennsylvania anthracite 
| at eight, a door boy and a driver at eleven and dis- 
qualified for a mining career by the loss of the left 
' arm at fourteen. Now, in his sixties, he becomes the 
moderator of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, and it 
is said of him that his life has ever “‘borne the un- 
mistakable imprint of the evangelist’s influence.” 
Of the felicitations upon his elevation to the peak 
_ of denominational distinction, the one that touched 
Mr. McDowell most deeply was the postcard on which 
a class-mate had written “D. L. M. will be pleased.” 
Spiritual kinship being thus certified between two men 
whose careers are a half-century apart, interest is 
piqued as to the likeness or contrast in their service. 
Moody was devoted, with dynamic ardor, to the 
saving of men. “Worker in Souls” was Gamaliel 
_ Bradford’s fitting designation of him in the title of 
his critical biegraphical volume. It was the saving 
of individual souls. Alone with a man, probably 
kneeling with him, or preaching a homely gospel to 
ten thousand, his objective was the same, personal 
and singular. If the process gained effect by mass 
emotion, stirred by appeal to senses common to all 
humanity, aroused by songs within easy range of 
voice and mentality, it was not the throng but the 
man, woman or child to be reached and moved and 
redeemed. 
McDowell, preaching at Steelton, later at De- 
troit, Newark and Baltimore, acting as the secretary 
_ of a committee on the church’s responsibility for in- 
dustrial and social relations, or now presiding over the 
denomination’s great assembly, holds that the church 
- must be the source of leadership for mankind groping 
_ towards an end of depressions and muddle and uni- 
_ versal heartache. He argues that “the church that 


i 


neglects to make itself a power for social justice, 
social service and social responsibility is doomed to 


decay.”’ 
The contrast is clear. It is not in a changed im- 
pulse. It is in the application of the Christian faith, 


acting through the church, to social ends. Personal 
salvation takes on the obligation of brotherhood. A 
Moody of today might be saying as we hear McDowell 
saying, “It may not be the business of the church to 
give the world an economic program, but it is the 
business of the church to see that no economic pro- 
gram is permitted to exist under which injustice and 
oppression and reckless gain-seeking find shelter.” 

The forceful moderator of the Presbyterian As- 
sembly utters a conviction that has no denominational 
bounds. He is not alone in his belief when he says, 
“The world has had all it can endure, I believe, 
of selfish, materialistic, nationalistic philosophy. It 
asks for a true and sound philosophy for the future. 
Religion—all religion that promotes the realization 
that ‘I am not only my brother’s keeper but also my 
brother’s brother’—offers such a philosophy to the 
world today.” 

Herbert C. Parsons. 


* * 


ONWARD TO STAR ISLAND 


HE Shoals season is upon us! For the thirty- 
seventh year Unitarians will once again re- 
consecrate and rededicate themselves to greater 

service and to clearer vision—there upon those 
beautiful Isles. 

To those who have not been so fortunate as to 
have breathed the briny air and to have been thor- 
oughly thrilled by the liberal atmosphere of Star Island 
comes the beckoning call—‘‘Onward to Star Island” — 
retreat supreme—the hospitality of the comfortable 
“Oceanic” bids you welcome—the opportunity to 
make new and lasting friendships knocks at your door 
—the beauties of nature—harmonizing with a spirit 
of true comradeship—conspire to catch you; the ex- 
cellent speakers and the frank discussions challenge 
you; the spiritual invigoration of the Old Stone Meet- 
inghouse, with its inspiring morning and its pro- 
foundly impressive candlelight services,summons you 
by the tolling of the more-than-a-century old bell. 
In short, to would-be Shoalers, we put this question: 
where under the canopy of the skies can you find a 
place in which recreation of mind and body and 
invigoration of soul are filled with more possibilities 
than at the Shoals? Clear thinking and clean fun 
prevail! 

To Shoalers of one or thirty-six years’ experi- 
ence, remember that annual prophecy ‘“‘Next Year”— 
called last year to friends departing on The Sightseer. 
That prophecy must now be fulfilled. Your self-made 
pledge must be redeemed! To have sincerely success- 
ful conferences there must be good attendance. Num- 
bers mean better morale, keener discussion, so here is 
a commission to you, not only to come yourself, but 
to bring some friends with you. Anyone who has 
“tasted” the Shoals knows that there is no greater 
single influence in the liberal church than the Shoals 
spirit! 

Carl B. Wetherell. 
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THE SEARCH FOR GOD 
Albert C. Dieffenbach 


The Plain Man Seeks for God. By 
Henry P. Van Dusen. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 213 pp. $2.00. 


Mr. Van Dusen is a young theologian on 
the faculty of Union Seminary in New 
York. This institution has committed 
itself to the high task of salvaging enough 
beliefs from traditional theism to hold 
Christendom against “the scourge ot hu- 
manism.”’ The writer presents the issue 
at the outset, but quickly dismisses the 
danger of it. Humanism “no longer pre- 
sents an urgent challenge to theism,” he 
says. His book is nevertheless an ac- 
ceptance of the challenge, though its 
chief defect is that it does not call upon 
any of the humanists to state their case, 
except Walter Lippmann, who, of course, 
is not to be considered as a dialectician or 
expert in the theological field. 

Mr. Van Dusen might have gone just 
around the corner to John Dewey at 
Columbia, who is one of the signatories 
of the Humanist Manifesto; or he might 
have given respectful study to Haydon, 
Sellars and M. C. Otto. But their argu- 
ments are not given atall. Mr. Van Dusen 
studies Kant anew to disagree with him, 
and the postulates of science in religion are 
also analyzed and found wanting. The 
very wishful thinking that he disapproves 
gives the overtone to the book; for example, 
he concludes in the closing paragraph that 
vital religion can only be realized through 
faith. ‘And, if at times our logical 
faculties, our passion for realism,’’ he says, 
“raise protest against the seeming un- 
reasonableness of such a world, they are 
silenced by the central temper of our 
spirits which recognize that it is precisely 
in such a world that we would choose to 
live.” 

There we are where we were. Yet it 
would be meanly unfair to fail to acknowl- 
edge the patent desire of this young 
scholar to be true to himself and to his 
method. He has rare skill in dissecting 
thought and proving its fallacies. He 
simply does not follow through to the 
conclusion that his mind commands but 
his heart (or whatever it is) balks at, in 
the interest of the preservation of the 
faith. 

There is evidence of a great deal of read- 
ing here, but it is chosen too much from 
the field of theistic scholastics. The im- 
pression is unrelieved that,no matter what 
the facts are, we must hold on to the 
“witness of the inner life,” though the un- 
dependable nature of that subjective 
quantum is disposed of admirably in the 
book where Mr. Van Dusen discusses 
Kant’s moral imperative. 

Take it all in all, this study is lacking in 
mental assimilation and that original 
quality which one finds in the creative 


minds of our time, both theistic and hu- 
manistic. It seems to be written with a 
feeling of apprehension; it is wanting in as- 
surance; it does not delve to the ultimate 
reality and bring forth truth with power. 
The present reviewer is an unsatisfied, al- 
most incorrigible seeker of sound reasoning 
on the last of the ultimates, that is, God. 
He would gladly proclaim, if he could find 
it in this book, any cogent and affirmative 
declaration in favor of theism, a declara- 
tion that would find acceptance in the 
minds of this generation whch has done 
with any method or any conclusion in the 
so-called religious life which is out of har- 
mony with what we feel and know by the 
process of reason and the realities of ex- 
perience. The best thing in the book is 
the story of the decadence of practical 
religion among the orthodox people whose 
parents were faithful to the worship and 
beliefs which are now meaningless. We 
get little help for such persons here. 

We must go on in faith that we shall 
arrive at a metaphysical ground which the 
humanist thus far has not attained. At 
the same time the humanist’s single-minded 
course is the only one this age will follow; 
his highest merit is that he will not engage 
in wishful thinking to circumvent a hard 
intellectual problem. He is going to get 
his spiritual values out of indisputable 
facts; he is not afraid to look all the facts 
full in the face. Such, indeed, is the first 
law of his religion, and of all veracious and 
high religion. 


a * 


PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 


Preparation for Marriage. A book 
for married people and those intending 
marriage. Edited by Kenneth M. Walker. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc. 175 pp. $2.00. 


The best concise survey of all matters 
pertaining to the subject which I have seen. 
The editor has unified the material sub- 
mitted by five outstanding British scien- 
tists and physicians with twelve distin- 
guished advisers, including a Church of 
England clergyman, under the auspices of 
the British Social Hygiene Council. The 
result is a book that is sane, wise and 
frank, does not dodge a single issue, and is 
compact with valuable information. Es- 
pecially interesting are the chapters on 
“The Place of Marriage in Human Life,” 
and “The Essentials of Marriage and the 
Family.” 

Every one who performs the mar- 
riage ceremony should know the con- 
tents of this book for consultation with the 
bride and groom preceding the performance 
of the ceremony, and no manual to be put 
into the hands of any seeking advice could 
be better. It is thoroughly modern, with 
the highest appreciation of the values of 
the marriage relation. 

WE 


‘ 
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THE SOCIAL GOSPEL | 


The Social Gospel and the Christian > 
Cultus. By Charles Clayton Morrison. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 259 pp. 
$2.00. ] 


Originally given as the second series of 
lectures on the Rauschenbusch Foundation, 
at Rochester, N. Y., in 1932, this recently 
published book has considerable value as an 
exposition of the social gospel and its rela- 
tion to the Christian Cultus. The Social 
gospel, very popular a generation ago, 
based on the teachings of Rauschenbusch, 
Gladden and Peabody (obviously not A. P. 
Peabody, as in the index), in the opinion of 
the author now needs a new emphasis, 
having been retarded by the World War. 
The Christian Cultus can also be further 
developed along the lines of “Social Orien- 
tation of Worship,” ‘‘Social Extension of 
Theology,” ‘‘Social Reconstruction of the 
Church,” and the ‘Social Expansion of 
Christian Ethics” (titles of four chapters 
expounding the modus operandi). The 
author asks, “Can Social Christianity be 
grafted upon it? Or must there be a 
radical remaking of the Christian Cultus?” 
Tn worship, e. g., the ‘‘Prayers of the Social 
Awakening” by Rauschenbusch are cited as 
his fine contribution to the new cultus; 
mention is also made of a ‘“‘very large col- 
lection of hymns of the Social Awakening,” 
which he was intending to put “‘in form for 
publication and use by the churches.” 

An amusing criticism of using the ‘‘shop- 
talk of psychology to displace the language 
that is appropriate to religion’’ is well il- 
lustrated by the expressions of some young 
ministers in praying ‘‘O Lord, improve our 
technique,” ‘“‘O Thou vast structure of the 
universe,” ‘“‘O Thou integrative process,” 
and ‘‘discussing before the Lord the im- 
portance of the integration of our im- 
pulses.” Over against this, Professor 
Wieman is cited with approval as address- 
ing God in prayer as Father, leaving psy- 
chological terms to the classroom. Dr. 
Morrison discusses in another interesting 
chapter the “‘Primacy of the Social Gospel 
in Original Christianity,’’ and the conclu- 
sion deals with the ‘“‘Recovery of the Au- 
tonomy of the Christian Cultus,’’ where we 
find full treatment of the relation of the 
state to the church, the danger of the 
church being entangled in nationalism, the 
divorce of the church and war (including a 
section about the Macintosh case), and 
the relation of the church and capital- 
ism. 
This volume should appeal to all in- 
terested in the new social gospel, especially 
those who accept a new Christian Cultus, 
which is based on a primitive evangelical 
(though mildly liberal) type of Christian- 
ity. Some may regret the omission of the 
names of liberal church leaders and their 
part in the social awakening—Channing, 
Parker, Tuckerman, E. E. Hale, J. L. Jones, 
John Haynes Holmes, Dr. Richard C. Cab- 
ot and many others. \ 

W.C.A. 


\ 
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Rhode Island Universalists Demand 


Barring of Atheists from Free Church 


Also Those Indifferent to the ‘Personality of Jesus Christ” 


Rhode Island Universalists at their 


| ninety-sixth annual convention in Cum- 


berland, R. I., June 7, asked that the con- 
stitution of the Free Church of America 

efinitely exclude atheists and persons in- 
They also 
memorialized the Universalist . General 


Convention “that it is our conviction that 
' decision as to membership in the Free 


Church be left to our local churches.” 

In the course of a two-hour debate, 
Chapin T. Arnold of the First Universalist 
Church in Providence, R. I., compared en- 
trance into the Free Church of America to 
sinking into a morass of religious oblivion, 
and declared that in spite of the reserva- 
tion voted by Unitarians, the Free Church 
plan as now drafted “does not safeguard 


' Universalists as a branch of the Christian 


Church from the possible embarrassment 
of being linked up with atheists and with 
those who count the person or teachings of 
Jesus as non-essential.’”’ He added: “‘We 


have no quarrel with atheists and-_human- _ 


ists as such—it would be to their own ad- 


' vantage to be by themselves and not mixed 


up with the traditional followers of the 


Church.” 


Rev. Frederick 8. Walker, pastor of the 
Church of Our Father in Pawtucket, R. I., 
preaching the occasional sermon, said: 
“There is an unmistakable desire among 
Christian groups to get closer together. 
Advocates of liberalism have tried creed- 
less religion without much success. 

“In the melee of Christian thought 
and endeavor, the supreme task of the 
Church is the publication of the Christian 
system of life, the faith and practice of the 
founder of the Christian religion. Think 
of him in any way you wish. He has cor- 
related great vistas of truth. We are 
persuaded that there is a supreme value 
for the world to look at itself through his 
eyes.” 

The full text of the resolution on the 
entrance into the Free Church follows: 

“We, the delegates to the ninety-eighth 
annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 


versalist Convention, meeting at Cumber- 
_ land Four Corners Chapel, Cumberland, 
' R.I., this 7th day of June, in the Year of 


Our Lord, 1933, do hereby forward to the 
delegates of the Universalist General Con- 


_ vention, meeting in Worcester, Mass., in 


October, 1938, the following resolution, as 


- embodying our convictions concerning the 


entrance of the said Universalist General 


- Convention into the proposed Free Church 
_of America: 


ey 


“Whereas: Historically the Universalist 


and Unitarian churches have considered 
_ themselves component parts of the con- 


¢ 


‘tinuing Church of Jesus Christ, and 
| “Whereas: We, as Universalists, have 


hailed with joy the various attempts of re- 
cent years looking toward a reunited 
Church Universal, and 

“Whereas: We believe that the next prac- 
tical step for us, looking toward that even- 
tual reunion of Christendom, is a closer 
cooperation with churches of kindred social 
and ethical ideals, and kindred Christian 
faith, and 

' “Whereas: Unitarians and Universalists 

have long been attracted to one another in 
these matters of Life and Work, and of 
Faith and Order, and 

“Whereas: Universalists and the Uni- 
versalist Church desire to continue to em- 
phasize their historic faith in the Universal 
Fatherhood of God, and in the Spiritual 
Authority and Leadership of Jesus Christ— 


“Be it, therefore, resolued: That we, the 
delegates to the Rhode Island Universalist 
Convention, record our conviction that 
the Universalist General Convention should 
join the proposed Free Church of America 
only with the understanding that we retain 
the right to our accepted Universalist 
Statement of Faith, and also, that some 
statement be included in the constitution 
of the said Free Church, making it forever 
impossible for any individual or group pro- 
fessing atheism or indifference to the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ as a factor in their 
spiritual lives to become or remain 
constituent members of the said Free 
Church. 

“And be it further resolved: That since 
the word ‘Church’ has a definite historic 
meaning and since it is claimed that it is 
the intention of the Free Church ot Ameri- 
ca to be only a federation of liberal bodies, 
that some such name as ‘The Associa- 
tion’ or ‘Council’ or ‘Federation of Free 
Churches’ be given the union.” 


“A New Deal in Religion” 


This and Free Church are Topics at North Middlesex Conference 
4 in Peterboro, N. H. 


The First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Peterboro, N. H., was host to the 134th 
session of the North Middlesex Conference, 
which met June 7, with 184 delegates from 
all but four of the member parishes. Rev. 
Albert N. Kaucher of West Upton, Mass., 
and Dr. George F. Patterson, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, were the principal 
speakers. 

Under title of “‘Gabriel Over the Meet- 
inghouse,’’ Mr. Kaucher described his con- 
ception of ‘““A New Deal in Religion.” 

The voice of the angel is speaking now, 
he said, and the essence of religion is re- 
newal; and there must be an angel in 
truth, if not in fact. We do not want 
answers to problems, but problems so 
great that only an Angel Gabriel can solve 
them. Blessed is the age, he said, that 


has some great, inscrutable problem which 


it cannot solve. 

In this “new deal’ he insisted on a 
whole new series of values. Emphases 
will indicate renovation. This means, he 
said, a new series of concepts—not new 
opinions, but new vision, and, finally, a 
new mode of conduct. 

There are four major factors which will 
secure the new deal, in his judgment: First, 
we must possess renewed energy, as inertia 
is evil; second; we must be awake to 
realities presented to us; third, we must be 
growing; and fourth, it is supremely neces- 
sary to be creative. The new deal, he 
concluded, depends on whatever courage 
and intelligence we bring to the subjects 
at hand. 

A discussion followed in which many of 
the ministers present took animated parts. 
In a slight departure from the routine, 


Howard Inches of Peterboro told of the 
work and objects of the Mary Arden Camp 
of Dramatics, one of the famous institu- 
tions of the town. 

Dr. Patterson explained the movement 
now attracting wide attention for the 
union of Unitarian, Universalist and other 
liberal churches. 

The proposed union, he said, is not a 
merger and is not a new denomination, 
and it is a mistake to consider that any 
creed will be attached to it. It is, he 
averred, a unanimous desire on the part of 
liberalists to join faiths, to get together. 
He said it did not contemplate doing. the 
present work with lessened forces, but do- 
ing greater things with greater forces. 

At the conclusion of his discussion, 
questions were asked and answered. A 
brief business meeting followed under the 
direction of President Charles E. Bartlett 
of Chelmsford, Mass. An interesting 
talk was given by Eben W. Jones of Peter- 
boro on the Peterboro library, the first free 
public jlibrary in the United States, now 
celebrating its centennial anniversary. 

* * 

Washington, D. C.—For bringing to- 
gether the whole church family again be- 
fore the vacation period, a spring party 
took place at All Souls Unitarian Church 
June 9. The entertainment included a 
clever one-act play by the Pierce Hall 
Players. 

Dorchester, Mass.—EHleven children 
were christened by Rey. Irving Washburn 
Stultz on Children’s Sunday, June 11, at 
Channing Church. Two more children 
were christened June 18. There had been 
two christenings earlier in the season—a 
total of fifteen christennigs for the year. 
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TO MISS COOPER 


For her fifteen years’ service to Lowell 


church 


A “surprise” tribute to Miss Harriet 
Cooper for her fifteen years of valuable 
service as parish assistant was given by the 
people of All Souls Church in Lowell, 
Mass., when they caused to be printed and 
placed in the pews without her knowledge 
a printed testimonial with messages from 
three ministers with whom Miss Cooper 
has been associated. 

“Miss Cooper came to Lowell as parish 
assistant fifteen years ago, bringing the 
friendliness of a broad fellowship that was 
an asset in uniting the two societies into 
All Souls,’”’ said the testimonial. The 
statement continues in part: 

“Miss Cooper has introduced three 
ministers to the people and the activities 
of the church. More than that, through 
three interims between ministers she has 
shouldered the responsibility of all the 
parish work and carried on its multiplicity 
of details. The Parish Bulletin is complet- 
ing its fifteenth volume under Harriet 
Cooper’s proficient editorship. 

“As director of religious education, Miss 
Cooper started in 1918 with about sixty 
children. These she held during the dif- 
ficult period of the church reconstruction. 
The steady growth in the efficiency of the 
church school, and in its numbers since 
that time, is due primarily to Miss Cooper’s 
personality, ability and experience. The 
enrollment this year is 200. 

“At the mental hygiene clinic, Miss 
Cooper has shown kindness and skill in 
assisting Dr Caner. Always she has a 
ready sympathy for those who are in 
trouble. 

“Above all, it is Miss Cooper’s cheeri- 
ness and sense of humor, her quick re- 
sponsiveness and keen personal interest in 
people, that most endears her to us. 
Surely, All Souls needs Miss Cooper for 
years to come.” 

Rey. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., minister of 
All Souls from 1920 to 1926, wrote of Miss 
Cooper: ‘‘Whenever I think of All Souls 
(which is often), you have a central place 
in the picture.” 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, his successor, said: 
“The laughter of little ch‘ldren reflects 
her glad spirit; an admiring circle of 
young people testifies to her wisdom; the 
warm handclasp of older men.and women 
is a symbol of her steadfastness; the af- 
fection of the needy speaks of her love; 
the gratitude of the weak tells of her 
strength.” 

“You have generously, graciously, and 
unselfishly poured into the life of this 
church the greatest oblation that could be 
offered—yourself,”’ declared Rev. Simeon 
E. Cozad, the present minister. 

* * 


Dorchester, Mass.—The Richard 
Mather chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League held a special meeting June 
19 to receive officially the charter for the 


troop of Boy Scouts that the chapter is 
sponsoring. The charter was presented by 
W. Herbert Dyer, Dorchester district 
commissioner, to Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
president of the chapter, and Mr. Lewis 
presented the certificates to the Troop 
Committee, composed wholly of chapter 


members. 
* * 


KALAMAZOO PACIFISM POLL 


The College Students’ Round Table of 
the People’s Church in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
is taking a city-wide poll of young people’s 
groups on the question of pacifism. In 
addressing the leaders of youth organiza- 
tions, the Round Table refers to the recent 
‘peace poll’ taken at Kalamazoo College 
and the resulting praise and criticism. 
It asks leaders to poll their groups on these 
questions 

1. Would you fight in any war which the 
President declared and Congress ap- 
proved? 

2. Would you refuse to fight unless the 
country were invaded? 

8. Would you refuse to fight under any 
circumstances? 

The letter continues: 

“A poll of this kind has been taken in 
such universities as Harvard, Brown, Yale, 
Washington State, and Oxford, all of which 
have recognized that the peace movement 
of the world is confronted today by all the 
malignant forces of the strong military 
class, and of the subsidized press. We 
quote the reason for taking this poll from 
the College Index: ‘To show statesmen that 
those youngsters who so grandiloquently 
proclaimed during the World War, ‘‘We 
who are about to die, salute thee!’’ belong 
to an obsolete generation; that living for 
an ideal is much more satisfying than dy- 
ing for an ideal; that in intelligence, not 
arms, lies the satisfactory solution of any 
problem.’ If the students, and other 
young people of the United States and the 
world, after studying the situation, con- 
demn war, it is unfortunate for those, 
who, born too long ago, have not kept up 
with the times. 

“May we state here that we have no 
idea of showing youthful rebellion to so- 
called patriotism. To love one’s country 
is patriotism. To give one’s country su- 
premacy over all other loyalties is na- 
tionalism in all its narrowness. We are 
not striving to make America supreme; we 
are striving to make the rule of justice su- 
preme. May we call it the religious idea— 
this one of world-wide peace—the exalta- 
tion, not of one nation, but of humanity 
as the children of one Source. And—if 
no one will consent to fight, how could we 
have war?” 


* * 


CALLED TO LAWRENCE, KANS. 


Charles A. Engvall has accepted a call to 
the First Unitarian Society of Lawrence, 
Kans. Mr. Engvall is completing his 
studies at the Theological School in Har- 
vard University this month. 
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METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 


‘“‘Are the churches meeting the needs of 
these unusual times?” was the question to 
which the Metropolitan Conference ad- 
dressed itself at its recent spring meeting — 
with the Hollis, N. Y., Unitarian Church 
June 3 and 4. The president, Robert F. 
Duncan of White Plains, N. Y., was in the 
chair, and the sessions began promptly at 
four o’clock on Saturday. Rev. Robert 
T. Weston of Trenton, N. J., conducted a 
devotional service which set the keynote of 
the conference at a high pitch maintained 
to the end. ‘ 

Frederick G. Melcher, editor of The 
Publishers Weekly, gave from a layman’s 
point of view the thought that the churches 
should put fire and zeal into social prob- 
lems and should furnish emotional power 
and love oi beauty to solve these prob- 
lems. Rev. L. Hamilton Garner of the 
Universalist Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, N. J., held that the churches are 
not meeting the needs of these times in 
that they are willing to stand for charity 
but not tor justice. To meet the needs of 
today they should get rid of their seltf- 
satisfied attitude, forget their own life in 
the life of the community, manifest fear- 
lessness where now they are timid, dedi- 
cate themselves to a supreme loyalty to 
truth, and stand for supernationalism. 
Rey. Edward J. Manning of the Church of 
the Saviour in Brooklyn, N. Y., gave an 
interesting account of what his church has 
been doing to solve the personal problems 
of its constituents in these days. 

A lively discussion followed, which 
showed that some people wanted none of 
the things for which Mr. Melcher and Mr. 
Garner had asked, but would be content 
with soothing words from the pulpit with 
no admixture of social passion. On the 
whole, however, the conference backed up 
its speakers in their demand for an out- 
spoken social program. 

Dinner and business took some time, 
profitably spent. The evening address 
was by Rev. A. Powell Davies of the Com- 
munity Church, Summit, N. J., a new- 
comer to our fellowship, who spoke on 
“Today’s Indications of Tomorrow’s Re- 
ligion.”’ Judging the religion of the fu- 
ture by the religion of today it will have 
significance, purpose and motive. 

A capacity congregation assembled Sun- 
day morning. The Flushing and Flatbush 
churches had given up their services for 
the day, and there were delegates from a 
number of other churches. Rev. Dale De- 
Witt of Hollis conducted the service of 
worship in such a way that no one was un- 
moved, and we all learned something of the 
reason why his ministry is successful. The 
music under the direction of Mrs. David 
R. Rodger was an added feature of satis- 
faction. The sermon was by Dr. Arthur L. | 
Agnew of Belfast, Ireland. He took his 
hearers into his confidence and told in his 
engaging way of how his church is meeting 
its problems. 
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FASCISM IN GERMANY 


| To the Editor of The Ch istian Register :— 


A correspondent, intelligent and traveled, 


| sends me the following statement from 


Germany, where he is at present living. 
I believe it will interest readers of The 
Register. 
Louis C. Cornish. 

“Here in Germany there is complete 
unity so far as articulated opinion goes. 
Without a doubt this is an awakened Ger- 
many. For good or ill, the pulse of the 
nation seems quickened in time with the 
exuberant stride of the Hitler Youth; 
most of the uniformed Nazis look as if they 
were in their teens. Yet, listening to 
their conversation, it is shocking to find 
how isolated are their minds from the rest 
of the world. While there may be sub- 
stance behind their exaggerated conten- 
tions, and their enthusiasm promises 
well, they seem to lack all capacity for 
cooperating in world affairs. It is not so 
much aggressive tendencies as a complete 


absence of interest in other countries, 


Apart from that, and the passionate re- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


sentment that is aroused by any mention 
of the Jews, I think the foreign press has 
hardly done justice to the spirit of the 
movement, its determination to accom- 
plish, to unite in social service, to worship 
heroes. By these qualities it has swept 
away the nihilism that characterizes post- 
war youth, stimulating an adventurous 
hope that promises well if it can be di- 
rected upon constructive channels.” 
* * 


THE REGISTER PLEASES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 

I-want to express my admiration for The 
Register of June 11. 

It has just that aggressive, open-eyed 
optimism by which Unitarians have al- 
ways won their battles in the past. 

The signed editorials are pithy and right 
to the point. 

The whole paper rings with the spirit 
of a marching cause. 

Congratulations to you, and the rest who 
make it so. 

Henry G. Ives. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 


To all Persons Interested in Unitarian History 


Dr. Earl M. Wilbur is our foremost 
scholar in the field of the history of Uni- 
tarianism. He has already published a 


notable book on the subject, which he re- 


gards as preliminary study for the more 
complete and authoritative treatise upon 
which he has long been at work. For 
more than a year he has been in Europe on 
a Guggenheim Fellowship, doing research 
work in Germany, Poland, Italy and Tran- 
sylvania. He has discovered rich deposits 
of unused materials and his studies promise 
a notable contribution not only to our own 
denominational history but to the as yet 
unwritten story of the rise of religious 
liberalism in Europe since the Reforma- 
tion. He has inquiries to pursue in Hol- 
land and England to which he should be 
enabled to devote another year. No other 
living man approaches his attainments and 
his fitness for this task; it may be genera- 
tions before we produce another scholar so 
well equipped linguistically and_histori- 
cally in this field; and if he is unable to 
finish his work it may not be done at all, 
or may be taken in hand by others with 
less sympathetic point of view. 

The Guggenheim Fellowship which 
enabled him to go abroad has now been 
exhausted, and he cannot remain much 
longer in Europe without some further 


‘subsidy. The undersigned therefore ear- 


nestly appeal to Unitarians who appreciate 
the value of Dr. Wilbur’s self-imposed 
task to help raise a subsidy of several 


_ hundred dollars to enable him to continue 
his work. 


Every hundred dollars raised will 


mean approximately another month for 
Dr. Wilbur in Europe, and we ought to 
make it possible for him to remain there 
another full year. 

We believe that there are many persons 
who will realize the importance of enabling 
this eminent scholar to finish his work, 
which no one else can do in his place. If 
he is obliged to return now and to turn to 
other interests, his most precious gifts—his 
zeal and learning—are liable to be lost to 
us and to the world. Therefore any in- 
terested persons who are able to con- 
tribute to the proposed subsidy are ear- 
nestly asked to do so, sending their con- 
tributions without delay to any of the 
undersigned, or to Louis C. Cornish at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Berkeley B. Blake, 
Lawrence Clare, 
George R. Dodson, 
Christopher R. Eliot, 
Samuel A. Eliot, 
Henry W. Foote, 
Frederick R. Griffin, 
Frank Oliver Hall, 
Francis G. Lord, 
Charles Lyttle, 
Lee S. McCollester, 
John Carroll Perkins, 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
Augustus P. Reccord, 
Curtis W. Reese, 
Minot Simons, 
Sydney B. Snow, 
F. Raymond Sturtevant. 


PORTLAND, ORE., YOUNG PEOPLE 
CRUSADE FOR LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


A small but growing group of the young 
people of the Unitarian Church of Our 
Father in Portland, Ore., have undertaken 
a crusade to get the United States into the 
League of Nations. They are planning to 
solicit the entire city from door to door, 
seeking to win public opinion in favor of 
the immediate entrance of America into 
the League, asking people to display a 
poster showing their approval of American 
entry. Solicitors will be required to pass 
an examination on the League and all 
questions about the League before they 
will be allowed to solicit. 

The preamble of the constitution of this 
group says: 

“Whereas we are convinced: 

“1. That the future peace and security 
of the world are dependent upon America’s 
entrance into the League of Nations, 

“2. That the problems of disarmament, 
tariffs, war debts, and world economic 
problems wait for their solution upon the 
strengthening of the peace machinery of 
the world, 

“3. That international affairs have now 
approached a crisis so that the decisions of 
the present hour may hold the key to war 
or peace in the future, 

“4, That the time is now ripe for the 
United States to enter the League of Na- 
tions, 

“Therefore, we do band ourselves to- 
gether in the mutual resolve and pledge to 
do whatever is in our power to hasten the 
winning of public opinion by our own per- 
sonal witness and solicitation to the sup- 
port of the entrance of the United States 
into the League of Nations.” 

Rev. Harvey Swanson, minister of the 
church, and Mrs. Harry Johnson, are ad- 
visers to the movement. 

* * 


SCOTTSBORO DEFENSE FUND 


An editorial, “The Scottsboro Case,” 
written by Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, giving 
the salient facts of the case, appeared in 
The Christian Register of April 27. 

The following organizations are receiv- 
ing contributions for the defense: 

American Civil Liberties Union, 100 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 69 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

International Labor Defense, 80 East 
11th Street, Room 430, New York, N. Y. 

FOL: 


Alliance Week at Rowe 


Registrations are being received for 
Alliance Week at Rowe Camp from July 10 
to 14. The conference leader will be 
Mrs. Frank S. Elliott, chairman of the 
Committee on Social Service, and confer- 
ences will be held in the forenoons of 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. In 
formation can be obtained from Mis 
E. M. Plimpton, Florence, Mass. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Commencement Season 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control: 


These lead life to 
sovereizn power. 
Tennyson 


RADIO SERVICES 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday. 
6 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin. 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 13830 
kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p. m., Station WMBR, 
1370 kilocycles. 


* * 


CHURCH OF THE BROTHERHOOD 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 


Although the newly formed Unitarian 
Church of the Brotherhood in Chicago, 
Ill., was founded in the midst of the worst 
economic depression of history and many 
of its members are unemployed or in 
straitened circumstances, the church at its 
first annual meeting in April appointed a 
building committee. 

The first issue of the Church of the 
Brotherhood News, issued under date of 
June, 1933, contains this announcement and 
the following timely paragraph: 

“The Church of the Brotherhood be- 
lieves in human brotherhood, untrammeled 
by race, creed, language or color. We 
would like to listen to ‘The Music of the 
Spheres,’ but, as a friend said: ‘When a 
man has stomach-ache, he cannot hear 
that music.’ And the whole world has 
‘economic -stomach-ache’ today. We 
must have thorough changes in our eco- 
nomic system in order to actualize human 
brotherhood and make possible for all the 
ability to hear the cosmic tones. The 
spiritually strong can always hear them, 
but the many weak cannot; we must help 
them too, until all men are united in a 
Brotherhood under God.” 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organixations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 

Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Ave., New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opens September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other colleges. Preparation for 
Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 colleges. 
Practical Arts. Special preparation for Wentworth 
Institute. Junior School. All sports. Reasonable 
rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 
Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


LEAGUE WEEK 
AT THE SHOALS 
JULY 8—15 


Institute of Religious Education—Lay- 
men’s Conference—Evening Lectures 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Bezcon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PERSONALS 


A son, Newell Maynard Stultz, was 
born June 13 to Rev. and Mrs. Irving 
Washburn Stultz of Dorchester, Mass. 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister of the 
First Parish in Milton, Mass., gave the ad- 
dress at the baccalaureate exercises of 
Radcliffe College held Sunday, June 18. 


Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., minister 
of the First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian), Providence, R. I., and Mrs. 
Schacht, sailed for Europe June 18. They 
will be back in Providence September 1. 


Rev. William Cushing Adams of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is the author of ‘Jonathan 
Edwards Adams, D. D., and Maine Con- 
gregationalism,” recently issued from the 
Southworth Press, Portland, Me. 


Rev. William Safford Jones, minister of 
the South Church, Unitarian, in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., preached the baccalaureate 
sermon June 18 to the class of 1933 of the 
Portsmouth High School, the fourth class 
which has extended him this invita- 
tion. 


PERFECT ATTENDANCE RECORD 
IN BRAINTREE CHURCH SCHOOL 


Eleven consecutive years of perfect at- 
tendance at All Souls Church school in 
Braintree, Mass, Unitarian-Universalist, 
is the remarkable record of George Holmes, 
one of many pupils of that school who re- 
ceived attendance awards at the Children’s 
Day service June 11. Awards for nine 
years perfect attendance were given to 
Philip Lanzendorfer, and to Frederick 
Holmes and Roger Arnold for records of 
eight years. 

Others who hold the higher attendance 
records are: George and Harold Irving, 
seven years; Donald, William and Robert 
Shaw, six years; Helen Holmes and 
Beatrice Irving, five years. 


ummer Studio in Art 


Fundamentals, Design, Fashion, 


Theatre Workshop 
Studio of Rose Veselak Land 
Trinity Court, 175 Dartmouth St., Boston 


i —— 


| Apr. 
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18 Society in Belmont, Mass. 

18 Society in Gloucester, Mass. ... 
18 Society in Ithaca, N. Y. 
18 Society in Manchester, N. H. .. 


18 Society in Middleboro, Mass. 
ub iystc | a 
18 Society in Medford, Mass. (ad- 
GICIONE Ea denen vhs esos 


18 Society in Rowe, Mass. 
18 Society in Sherborn, Mass. 
18 Society in Trenton, N. J. 
18 Society in Walpole, N. H. ..... 
18 Society in Yonkers, N. Y. ..... 
18 Society in Detroit, Mich. 
18 Society in Scituate, Mass. ..... 
18 Society in Norfolk, Va. ........ 
18 Society in Templeton, Mass. 


20 Society in Amherst, Mass. 
20 Society in Bloomington, Ill. .... 
20 Unitarian Church, Roslindale, 
Mass. 
20 Society in Hanska, Minn. 
20 First Parish, Hingham, Mass. . . 
20 Society in Keene, N. H. 
20 Society in Leominster, Mass. .. . 
20 Society in Peabody, Mass. (ad- 
Ghietscc\ Sak Teeeeone 
20 Society in Schenectady, N. Y. . 
20 Society in Tulsa, Okla. 
20 Society in Virginia, Minn. ..... 
20 Society in Wichita, Kans. 
20 Society in Wilmington, Del. 
20 Evening Alliance of Greater Bos- 
COLD See te eciistely nie =>) = 5. =a 
20 Society in Waltham, Mass. .... 
20 Society in Tyngsboro, Mass.... . 
20 Presque Isle, Me., Branch Wom- 


20 Northside Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh; Past... )... 5. 
21 Society in Meadville, Pa. 
21 Preble Chapel, Portland, Me. 
21 Society in Salina, Kans......... 
21 Society in Berkeley, Calif....... 
21 Society in Kingston, Mass. 
21 Society in Richmond, Va. 
21 Society in Santa Monica, Calif. . 
22 Society in East Bridgewater, 
Mass. 
22 Society in Fitchburg, Mass. .... 
22 Society in New London, Conn... 
22 Society in Waverly, Mass. 
22 Society in Augusta, Me. 
22 Society in Littleton, N. H...... 
22 Society in Lynchburg, Va. ‘ 
24 Society in Barre, Mass. 
24 Society in Berlin, Mass......... 
24 Society in Buffalo, N.Y. ...... 
24 Society in Fort Collins, Colo. 
24 Society in Hubbardston, Mass.. . 
24 Society in Long Beach, Calif. .. 
24 Clifton Unitarian Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
24 Society in Lynn, Mass. ........ 
24 Society in Melrose, Mass. .... 
24 Society in North Andover, Mass.. 
24 Society in Oklahoma City, Okla. . 
24 Society in Orange, N. J. 
24 Society in Rockland, Mass...... 
24 First Unitarian Society, Seattle, 
Wahl” woswerste oo apse. 
24 Society in Toledo, Ohio 
24 Society in Underwood, Minn. .. 
24 Society in Waterville, Me. .... 
24 Society in Woburn, Mass. 
24 Fourth Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. .. 
24 Society in Edmonton, Alta., 
Canada 
24 Society in Nantucket, Mass. .... 
24 First Unitarian Parish, South 
Natick, Mass. ....... eee 


. 


20 Society in Albany, N.Y. ...... i 


3 
_ A.U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


1933: 


WAlready acknowledged.............. _. $11,692.86 
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30.00 
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10.00 

5.00 
82.35 
25.00 
25.00 
92.25 
10.00 
10.00 
15.30 
26.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.11 


57.00 
15.00 
173.50 
64.68 
200.00 


2.00 
170.00 
68.55 
15.00 
10.00 
101.00 


3.00 


42.80 
10.00 


35.00 


24 Free Congregational Society, 
Florence, Mass. .......... 
24 First Congregational Society, 


Quincy, Mass. 
24 Society in Wayland, Mass...... 
24 Society in Littleton, Mass. ..... 
25 Society in Ashby, Mass. ...... 
25 Channing Church, Dorchester, 
DM aSS Seay cit ae eee 
25 Unitarian Church, Roslindale, 
Mass. (additional) 
25 Society in Clinton, Mass. 
25 Society in Grafton, Mass. 
25 Society in Marblehead, Mass. ... 
25 Unitarian Society, Newton Cen- 
Ger, Mass. Ton ceera tiie mins o's.0 
25 Hoilis Unitarian Church, Hollis, 
25 Society in Northfield, Mass. 
25 First Parish Society, Portland, 


25 Society m Sanford, Me. ....... 
25 Society in Taunton, Mass. ... 
25 Society in Vineland, N. J. ..... 
25 Society in Westwood, Mass. 
25 Society in Hamilton, Ont., Can- 
AGAR F.. SRE a a2 
25 Society in Vancouver, 
Canada (additional) 
25 Society in Watertown, Mass. ... 
25 Society in Youngstown, Ohio... 
25 First Congregational Church, 
Providence, R. I. ......... 
26 First Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio... 
26 Society in Dover, N. H. ...... 
26 Society in Dunkirk, N. Y. ..... 
26 Society in Indianapolis, Ind. ... 
26 Society in Lancaster, Pa. ...... 
26 Society in Milwaukee, Wis..... . 
26 Society in Montclair, N. J. (ad- 
Gitional) Pere esas. els 
26 Society in Newburgh, N. Y. 
26 Society in Nyack, N. Y........ 
26 Society in Blaine, Wash. ..... 
26 Society in Hollywood, Calif. ... 
26 Mrs. Anna.E. Wise, St. Albans, 
Vit EN steer heh nee ate are 
26 Unitarian Society of German- 
TOW eaepererere sis roudianelais aisle 6 
27 Billerica, Mass., Branch Wom- 
en’s Alliance 
27 Society in Billerica, Mass. ..... 
27 Society in Bolton, Mass. 
Gitigeae re ceil weirs os 
27 Society in Cohasset, Mass. ..... 
27 Society in Dighton, Mass. ..... 
27 Society in Hackensack, N.J.... 
27 Society in Lundar, Man., Canada 
27 Society in Nashua, N. H....... 
27 Society in Tampa, Fla. 
27 Society in ProysiNoW>, son. s+ 
27 Society in Windsor, Vt. 
27 Society in Davenport, Ia....... 
27 First Unitarian Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
27 Society in Syracuse, N. Y. 
27 Society in Laconia, N. H....... 
27 Rey. Wilson M. Backus, Adrian, 
Mich. 


NiSee IS eNO as oles 
27 Society in Minneapolis, Minn. . . 
27 Society in Framingham, Mass. . 
27 First Congregational Society, Sa- 
iem, Mass. (additional) .... 
28 Society in Attleboro, Mass...... 
28 King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. . . 
28 First Parish Church, Dorchester, 
CT es ee er ae eee 
28 Society in Chelmsford, Mass. 
28 Society in Chicopee, Mass. ... 
28 Society in Cohasset, Mass. (ad- 
PIpGMED) 2) Se netes,. oye ee 
28 Society in Memphis, Tenn. 
28 Society in Milford, N. H....... 
28 Society in Oakland, Calif. ..... 
28 First Unitarian Church, Philadel- 
PR MEMES Feces a ale on SO ln 
28 Society in Randolph, Mass. 


1.00 
40.18 
10.00 
17.65 


100.00 


5.00 
15.00 


174.56 
50.00 
228.62 
10.00 
16.50 


10.00 


2.45 
165.91 
10.00 


1,244.74 


50.00 
19.00 
40.00 
141.00 
25.00 
23.20 


5.00 
67.75 
35.00 
10.00 

3.00 


50.00 
289.00 


20.00 
17.73 


14.50 
96.17 
20.00 

5.00 
10.25 
63.00 
20.49 
50.00 
20.00 
50.00 


90.00 
50.00 
15.00 


5.00 


5.00 
75.00 
90.93 


15.00 
25.00 
1,000.00 


50.00 
8.00 
25.00 


3.83 
25.00 
10.00 

100.00 


35.00 
5.00 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Frank Durward Adams is minister 
of the Universalist Church at Oak Park, 
Ill. He was formerly president of the 
Universalist General Convention. 

Michael M. Davis is director for Medi- 
cal Services of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

-Albert C. Dieffenbach is minister of 
the Unitarian Society, Newton Center, 


Mass. 


He was formerly editor of The 


Christian Register. 
Miles Hanson is minister of the First 


Church in Roxbury, Mass. 


of The 


He is a trustee 
Christian Register. 


Herbert C. Parsons is president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Harold E. B. Speight is dean elect of 
Swarthmore College. 

Carl B. Wetherell is headmaster of 
Proctor Academy. He is well known to 
Shoalers and holds a record of long attend- 
ance at Star Island. 
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28 


28 


28 
28 


28 
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29 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


29 
29 
29 
29 


29 


Society in Sharon, Mass. ...... 30.00 
Society in Worcester, Mass. 500.00 
Society in Harvard, Mass. 13.50 
Bell Street Chapel, Providence, 

Epos a We terse fae socks res Aa 10.00 
Society in Rochester, N.Y. 100.00 
Society in Weston, Mass. ...... 252.55 
First Unitarian Society, Hyde 

Parks lasscifue gh 2h ors bh 6.65 
Society in Brockton, Mass. .... 35.40 
Society in Buffalo, N. Y. (addi- 

LOM)! Sharon. ni ve fees sates 10.00 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, 

TNT atest saoere ste eters bi asciss oshe 15.00 
Society in Edmonton, Alta., Can- 

ada (additional) ......... 15.00 
Society in Erie, Pa. ........... 15.00 
Society in Exeter, N. H........ 100.00 
Society in Lawrence, Kans...... 25.00 
Follen Church, Lexington, Mass. 11.00 
Society in Lincoln, Neb. ....... 10.00 
First Unitarian Society, Newton, 

NI ABSS) Acct N nies Aalekdarel © 416.01 
Society in Pomona, Calif....... 15.40 
Society in Spokane, Wash. ..... 10.00 
Society in Westboro, Mass...... 4.25 
Society in Lawrence, Mass...... 15.00 
Society in Norwell, Mass. 52.85 
Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 

tarian Churches........... 10.00 
Society in Bernardston, Mass. .. 5.00 
Congregational Unitarian Society, 

Andover N. FS fu wees 20.00 
Society in Atlanta, Ga. ........ 25.00 
Society in Burlington, Vt. ..... 50.00 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 

(Additional) hope oe see ee 391.76 
Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 229.41 
Unity Church, Chicago, Ill. 10.00 


Society in Coldrado Springs, 

Oplo; Awe Bare He Oar aimee 17.50 
Society in Eastport, Me. ...... 20.00 
Society in Ellsworth, Me. ...... 20.00 
Society in Geneseo, Ill. ....... 10.00 
Society in Kennebunk, Me. 12.12 
Society in Mendon, Mass. ..... 14.50 
Society in Milton, Mass. ..... 327.03 
Unity Church, Natick, Mass. .. 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Flush- 

INE INE W.. Sonpieuas ea = Rates 25.00 
Society in Orlando, Fla......... 14.45 
Society in Rutherford, N. J. ... 25.00 
Society in Saco, Me............ 17.24 
Church of the Messiah, St. 

Emel Os 6s t20s 5 ck. onl 118.69 
Society in Sandwich, Mass...... 18.00 

$23,302.50 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


“You seem to be having a lot of trouble 
in school,” remarked Bobbie’s father, 
glancing at the unsatisfactory report card. 
“What seems to give you the most dif- 
ficulty?”’ 

“Well, dad,’ answered the lad, after a 
moment’s thought, ‘‘I believe my greatest 
trouble is the lessons.”’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

Some of the London papers make the 
quaint, old-fashioned suggestion that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s proposals will not amount 
to much unless they are approved by Con- 
gress. It’s hard for foreigners to keep up 
with political changes in America.— 
Washington Post. 

* * 

It was little Muriel’s first visit to church 
and she was somewhat awed by the solem- 
nity of the occasion. “Mamma,” she 
whispered during a brief pause in the ser- 
vice, ‘“‘does the minister live here, or does 
he come down from heaven every Sun- 
day?’’—Selected. 


* * 


Reid had asked again and again whether 
daddy had got home. Each time his 
mother answered: “Not yet.” 

Finally he sighed a disgusted sigh: ‘‘Well, 
how long is it from now to yet?”’—In- 
dianapolis News. 

* * 

Indians on a Western reservation are 
reported to be showing symptoms of un- 
easiness. Maybe some one has_ been 
telling them that the whites want to give 
the country back to them.—Buffalo Even- 
ing News. 

* * 

Speak-easies which maliciously and 
nefariously sell 3.2 beer will be prosecuted, 
the Mulrooney board says. They must 
confine themselves to illicit beverages or 
suffer the penalty of the law.—The New 
Yorker. 


* * 


Elizabeth, at the age of three, did very 
well in dressing herself, but one day had 
difficulty in buttoning a dress in the back. 
She finally said, “I can’t do it; it’s in the 
back and I’m in the front.’’—Exchange. 


* * 


Elsie (aged five): “I do hope some Dutch- 
man will marry me when I grow up!” 

Aunt Mary: ‘‘Why, dear?” 

Elsie: ‘‘’Cause I want to be a duchess!’’— 
Pearson’s. 

* * 

“What has become of all the optimists?” 
an editor wants to know. Our impression 
is that they are writing seed catalogues.— 
Allanta Journal. 

oe « 

He: “Do you know the Scotch football 
yell?” 

Him: “Yes, Get the quarter-back!’’— 
Exchange. 
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Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


~ WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and conva- 
lescent individuals who dread the usual in- 
stitutional features. Provided with truly 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 
are encouraged to take part in normal as- 
sociations. No committed cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M. D., Supt., 
Framingham, Mass. 
PULPIT 


and CHOIR G 0 W N S 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D. D. Chorus of men’s voices. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
11 a.m. Morning prayer with sermon by Dr. Per- 
kins, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service 11 a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 
their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 
HOTEL LENOX 


Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 


Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with © 


Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


bath, $3-$5. 


SIGNIFICANT 


Articles by outstanding writers will be featured in 


The Christian Register 


During the coming months. 


Read this list of some of them; : 


“Two Masters,”’ by T. S. Eliot, English poet, critic and Charles Eliot Norton Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Harvard 1932-1933. 


‘“‘The Movies and You,’’ by Walter Prichard Eaton, newly appointed Professor 


of Drama at Yale. 


‘“‘My Fifth Visit to Russia,’’? by Jerome Davis, Professor of Practical Philan- 


thropy at Yale. 


‘“*A New Approach to Channing,’’ by Joseph Haroutunian, Lecturer on Re- 


ligion at Wellesley. 


‘‘Religion at Harvard,’’ by T. L. Harris, Adviser in Religion at Harvard. 
“Belief in God,’’ by Charles E. Park, \ inister of the First Church, Boston. 
“‘Prayer,’’ by Lawrence Clare, Minister of the Church of the Messiah, Montreal. 


Other well-known contributors will be Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard; Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Lyttle of Meadville; Donald Moreland, in charge of work among dis- 
charged prisoners with Boston Industrial Aid Society; Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul; 
Vivian Pomeroy of Milton; Annie M. Pousland of Salem. 


Articles will appear on the significance of such modern thinkers and writers]as 
Archbishop Soderblom, Baron von Hugel, Alfred N. Whitehead, Ortega y Gassett, Dorothy — 
Canfield Fisher, and George Bernard Shaw. There will be a symposium on what our ~ 
Unitarian churches are doing in the field of psychiatry, a report on conditions in the 
Western farm area, articles on religious education and on children’s literature, and a 


series of best sermons of the year. 


In addition denominational news will be well covered. 


- 


To new subscribers The Register offers 22 issues, beginning now, for $1.00. 
Send in a gift subscription for a friend and thus help The 
Register extend its influence. 


‘ 


